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This paoer briefly reviews the current racial balance 



ir Philadelphia, Pennsylvania public schools and discusses the 
development of an evaluation system to assess progress toward 
desegregation. Priority products and services , of the Desegregation 
Evaluation Onit, formed in 1979, are listed. A number cf problems 
that must'be addressed in order for the school district to 
participate successfully in a voluntary desegregation plan are 
discussed. Individual objectives, relating to racial balance, 
community involvement, staff development, and academic achievement, 
are outlined and ways of -evaluating each objective are reviewed- 
Finally, serious barriers to Voluntary desegregation . are discussed, 
particularly the tendency toward "one way" desegregation; that is, 
uriOiity students atteuu pi^6u Guu.ii j wua^g a^uwwi^f *^«^ 
students voluntarily attend schools it minority neighborhoods. 
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APPROACHES TO EVALUATING A 
SYSTEMWIDE DESEGREGATION EFFORT 



1. A HISTORY OF DESEGREGATION EFFORTS IN PHILADELPHIA , 

The, School district of Philadelphia officially initiated a \ 
Voluntary Desegregation Plan in February, 1979. The Emergency School 
'Aid Act (ESAA) provided federal funds to assist the School District in 

V 

implementing a desegregation p races s which had its beg innings in ^ 
Pennsylvania Consmonweal th Court some eleven years earlier. 

In February, 1968, the Pennsylvania Human Relations Connlssion 
(PHRC) ordered the School District to develoo a-plan to desegregate its , 
schools* The FHKt is empowered by the state legislature to order 
school districts to desegregate. Pennsylvania gees be>cnd federal 
statutes with respect. to desegregation. 

The PHRC n£ed rrpt prove willful intent against a district in order- 
to take action. The presence of segregated schools Is enough. !f a 
school districts desegregation plan is not acceptable to the PHPC 4 
the next step is .Pennsylvania Commonwealth Court. Such was the case \r, 
**Phi ladelphia, ^ 

On July 1 ? 1 977 * a Conwonweal th Court judge ordered the Board of 
Education to n . 'proceed with the detailed development and imple- \ 
mentation 11 of a voluntary desegregation plan. In s6 doing, the judge* \ 
denied a plea f rom *the Human Relations Commission ths£ the School District 
provide a .mandatory back-up plan should the volunta/y effort not be 
successful* • - 



Without any mandatory back-up, the judge agreed to'give the 
School District a limited amount' of time before reviewing ItsT 
desegregation progress -until February, I98Q. The 1377-1978 year 



was set aside for planning, with ful 1 * implementation beginning 

September, 1978. Any time after the February, 1*980 date, the PHRC 

could petition the court to take some mandatory action if it felt the 

if 

School District was not making adequate voluntary progress. 

Several PHRC recornmendat Ions for adding involuntary components 

to the plan were presented to the Board of Education during the" 

Spring., 193a, They involved /the mandatory pairings of some schools 

and the changing of some school feeder patterns* The Board elected not 

to change its Voluntary Plan, As a result., the PHR6 voted In June, 

1980, to petition Coraonweal th Court to force the School District to* 
* * * 

modify Its strictly Voluntary Plan to include some mandatory component^. 

z 

Hearings were held in January, 1^81 . ^t this writing, no decision has 
been announced. 

T 

The Voluntary Plan did not begin in September, 1978«as originally 
planned. The Office of Civil Rights found the School District to be out 
of compliance with respect. to the racial balance of j£s faculties* ^As 
a result, the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA) arants, which*were to 
supply the majority of funding for the voluntary plan, were withheld. 
Without *ESAA funding, it would be difficult to begin new desegregation 
projects, ft tgok until. February, 1979 to complete the transfer of ' 
nearly 3,000 teachers so that the programs coufd begin** * 
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•« The School District I* operating a Commonweal th Court approved 
Voluntary Desegreg f t ion Plan. Only school districts with court 
approved plans are eligible to a PP , y - for ' federa] ESAA fynds tQ ^ 
rn'.the desegregation process. ,„ effect, t>here are two '.asters to 
Please. The state approves the plan s the federal government assist 
fn ^ts financing. 

For the Voluntary Desegregation Plan'to be .successful , treats 
and students ™sr volunteer to attend ' school , so .that racial isolation 
can be reduced. . * " 

v Participating students receive -free transportation to their 
schools. The official Board policy perils voluntary transfers oa1y . 
if desegregation is promoted. Schools that are predominantly nlnorlty 
can only accept non-minority students. The reverse is true <or promi- 
nently non-minority schools. The School oRricfs definition of a 
desegregated school is one in which the noLnority (,h fte ) pODulatton 
Is between 251 and 75%. Hispanic students are considered Hnerlty. 
^ ESAA staff in Washington are willing to accept this definition. The 
* PHRC is not." 

The Hunan Relations emission's deVini^on of a desegregated ' 
school is stated in tenns 0, black anrf „i sP a„ ic students are 

considered non-blac* (un, ?5 s they comprise over 20% of the school's ' 
population). ,or'«hyH*C. a school I, desegregated .if it ], not „„ ' 
than 25% non-black and not less than ' 1.0SS black. |„ addition, if a 
schoo, has over 20% Hispanic enrolment. „ „„, be considsred desegre .' 
gated If it has no less than 25% white enrolment and no less' than- 2S% 



black enrollment. The School District and the PHRC *ha\e been unable 

* » 

to agree on the definition of a desegregated school. ~ Each definition 
yields a different number of desegregated schools by which the School 
•District's progress 5 mqst be measured* 

4 9 

Duriftg the 4*anyary, 1981 court hearings, the School District 
presented Coleman ! s De^egre^et'ion Index as another way to measure * 
desegregation progress. 

I! DEVELOPING PROGRAMS FOR VOLUNTARY DESEGREGATION * 
The School District developed a series of l} educat tonal opportunities 

for chi Idren" to encou>ag§^vol untary transfers for desegregation. 

Schools and programs ^hich were successfully desegregated -prior to 

the Voluntary plan became part -of the overall desegregation effort. 

These included several former alternative programs, Academics Plus 

\ 

-back tq basics schools, and the nationally respected Parkway Program. 

Hew programs for desegregation were, irt~many cases, attempts to 



repltcatfe already successful desegregated situations. Schools were ^ 
selected If, in the opinion of School District experts* they could be 
Jesecregated bn a voluntary basis with the addition of a specialized * 
program. ESAA funds were sought to assist in financing these programs. 

V 

- * 

Since the start of the Voluntary Desegregation Plan, the Schoo? 

t)i"strict has applied for and received ESAA grants for Basic, Pilot, * 

■ 

Magnet, Neutral §lte Planning, and Other special Projects. 

Basic Grant ' projects address problems Incident to the elimination 
or reduction of minority group Isolation in a school district. They > 
Bfe placed in neighborhood schools. Tht^chool District has (received 
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t 

\ 

Basic Grant funding continuously since February, 1979. 

i PIIdt Grant projects address problems jncidentVto the edu- 
cational deficiencies of minority students in predominantly minority 
scho6ls not affected by the desegregation plan. The 1 373" 1 980 school 
year was the last year ESPJj/ authorized Pilot Grant projects. 

Magnet Gnant proj^ts address problems incident to the elimination 
or reduction of minor i t^ | roup isolation In a school district through 

# 

the development of. magnet schools. These school s Joffer special 

curricula designed to attract a desegregated student po'oula^ion, and 

are usually placed in a neutral site easily accessible by public trans-^ 

portation. The^Schbol District has received Magnet Grant funding 

continuously since February, 1978^ . ^ 

Neutral Site Planning Qrant projects are given to^a schocl district 

in order to enable it to p^an adequately for nevi Magnet schools. The 
# i 

School District recenJed.Planning Grant funding for the development of 

* * * 

if * 

three new Magnet high schools In July, 1980* They are scheduled -to 

open In September, 1981. * 

Other fpecial Projects grants may be given to a school district at 

the discretion of the Secretary of the department of Education. They r 

may be used for any activity authorized by an ESAA grant. The Schopl 

District reeved special Project Grant funding from September, 1979 to 

December, 1980*. Several Specia.1 Projects* were terminated by ESAA prior^ 

to December, 1980. , - \ 
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Through the use of these funds, the School District* deveVoped 
programs around eight basfc models: pairing, enrichment, middle 
school alternatives, music and art, mult I-Mngual/mul ti-cul tural, 
student concerns, child development, centers and special curriculum 
magnets. „ \ * ■ 

St^ne programs were whole school,- some'served selected grades 
w(thta a school, and some were in raany schools. All programs and 1 
protects were desired In the* h^n** fhat fh 

regated student populations that the PHRC insisted on, at a price the 

■ * 

ESAA budget officers were willing to fund. 

Sinc^ April, 1979, nany of the projects that \ ESAA has refused 
to fund have beeft assumed by the School District's limited operating' 
budget desegregation funds, 

III' THE DESEGREGATION EVALUATION UNIT * 

* -* 

As required by federal regulations, each ESAA proposal includes ' 
an evaluation component. The Desegregation Evaluation Unit was formed 
in February, \979 to provide evaluation services to the SchooJ District 
In its desegregation efforts. The six person unit was placed within the 

Office of Research and Evaluation's Federal Evaluation Resource Services 

division. " , 

* 

In addition, the Division of Administrative and' Survey Research 
Services provided enrollment data to ti$e unit in the form of special 
reports detailing the changes In racial balance within schools'. 

From its creation, there was no lack.of work to complete. Deseg- 
regation programs, committee chairpersons, staff development sessions, 
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and proposals for new funding all competed for the unit's time* 

^ To manage more effectively, a prioritized list of products and 
services was developed. ^Priority product^ included: (1) Needs 
Assessment and enrollment data necessary for E€AA grant submissions; 
(2) completing requests for data for legal ^ounsel Xp use wirth the 
PHRC; (3) interim and final reports required by ESAA regulations; 
(k) special reports for School District community and staff; and 

/ 

(5) instrument development in the area of racial tolerance a/d 
understanding. 

Priority services Included: ()) evaluation ser/Iees to project ' 

personnel, including monitoring, testing, consultation, data 

col lection, and staff development; (2) reauests frorr* desegr4aation 

program stiff; (3) requests from various citizens advisory councils; 

and (k) requests rVom the bfflce of Federal Programs* 
_ ^ \ 

Aside from providing evaluation services, proposal development 
Is the key functio/ of the evaluation unit, This includes respons- 
ibility for the ^eeds assessment, enrollment figures, objectives and*^ 
their evaluatior} design^and timeline for implementation, ' * 
Proposals are graded competitively. Voluntary desegregation 
plans are noyt considered as cost effective as mandatory desegregation 
plans. This accentuated the need for high ''quality 1 ' points in each 
proposal area.* 

IV EVALUATING THE DESEGREGATION PLAN 

Problems Associated with the Implementation of^ the Desegregation Plan 

The evaluation unit participated in an Intensive review of the 
existing conditions In all Philadelphia schools. The implementation of 



the voluntary plan ,requi red resources and assistance for problems 
Incidental to the desegregation efforts. ? 

Five basic problems were Identified. These problems needed to 
be addressed in order for the School District to successfully 
participate in the Voluntary Desegregation Plan. 

Problern I. If the plan is to be successful, students mu*t be attracted 
rtand retained in the schools to which they voluntarily transfer to ■ 
acmeve desegregation. 

...ere are -a large number of racially Identifiable, racially 

isolated schools in Philadelphia, in addition, there are a number of 

schools with student populations that differ from the neighborhoods in 

which the/ are located. Here, non-minority students attend parochial 

or private schools, rather than attending their neighborhood schools. 

Effective projects would have to be designed to reverse this trend. 

Difficulties were causedVby geographic separat ion as well. 

Profler* 2. Jgien students of different racial' and ethnic backarowks' 
are Draugnt together after mars of -racial isolation, there is a 
^ctentzai for f notion and ^understandings. 

i 

The more new students that elect to volunteer each year, the 
greater this problem may become. 

/ 

x Approaches aimed at minimising and eliminating these and other 

problems (e.g., re^egregat ion within the school, maintaining High 

educational standards, offering innovative programs, providing materials 

and equipment, and preparing staff)* must not be Ignored - 

Problem 3. Parents and children who areS voluntarily enrolled in 
schools outside of their neighborhoods may feel isolated from the new 
school community. On the other hand, parents and children who live 
m and attend schools in their own neighborhoods may view the influx 
of children and parents of other races with some concern. 
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and conmiunitles must receive- the preparation necessary 

for accepting voluntary desegregation on a large scale. As mo're 

parents elect to transfer t*heir children for desegregation ^ this 

problem must continually be addressed. Opposition to mandatory assign- * 

ment was previously demonstrated in tfre rejection of the Pennsylvania 

Human Relations Commissions recommendat ion for such a component." 

Problem 4 * Teachers who have been transferred in order to achieve 
racial balance of school faculties wccy not be familiar with their new 
school community ew&ronment. In addition, where involuntary transfers 
hav& b^n in&titxjt&df te-anho-ps 1 attitudes rr/yv dp. less than vomitive* 

The problems associated with poacher movement were critical. In 

response to a 1978 requirement by the Office for Civil Rights, the 

School District transferred more than 3,000 .teachers to achieve 

racially balanced faculties. Teacher lay-orfs and subsequent rehirings, 

as mandated by a recently negotiated teachers contract (September , 1 980) 

? < 

were responsible for the movement of over 1,000 teachers* Inv 

December, 1980, an additional 850 teachers were reassigned with the system 

Problem 5 » Continuity of instruction may be negatively affected wn^fhj> 
students elect to transfer. If a transfer to achieve desegregation 
has a negative impact on the qualijty of education that student s m are 
entitled to receive^ parents may be reluctant to fermit their children 
to volunteer. • r * 

Although the voluntary plan does not address Itseif to providing 



remedial pervlces, many children In racially isolated schools partici^ 
pate in Title !, ESEA. If they transfer to schools which are not^ 
Title I eligible, they'wlll no longer, be able to receive these 
compensatory services. The School District must continue to provide 
these services for pupils who 'transfer to other ESAA projects. 
Additionally, academically talenteJ students must not be negative!^ 
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must be continually addressed as new^^udents elect to transfer into - 
these programs, replacing students who move on to other desegregated 
settings. 

Each of the five problems basic to the Implementation of the 

i 

Voluntary Desegregation Plan may be reflected ft* a corresponding need. 
Needs in Relation ,to IdentKfrfed Pcoblems 

Need I: There is a need for Tninority and non-minority students to 
voluntarily enroll 'in schools to advance the desegregation efforts. 

::eed 2: 'Pupils who have been racially isolated have the need to develop 
tolerance and understanding of the behaviors and personal beliefs of 
people of different backgrounds. Innovative activities and supportive 
services thai will promote understanding among students of different 

races are therefore, required. • 

» - 

:j f e - 3 $ There is a need to reduce parent/coPTmmity fears and apprehensions 
abouz voluntary desegregation. \ - * 



a 



7ee £ \ ' m Teachers need to implement new curricula as specified by the 
activities within the Basic grant and theyineed t to instruct children i 
who nave previously been raciallu isolated. * " ' / 

. . ' ' 1 

5 : There is a need to ameliorate the discrepancy between students / 

- ~ ~ * f****s± 4-t>c/i-L4^&L4 oawy us afia .unose vnat are in preaormnanv Ly j 
non^H,Tzority schools in terms of achievement, attainment rates, attendance!, 
and other student concerns (i.e., suspension, expulsion). I 

; ' * / ■ / 

Objectives In Relation to identified Needs ' / 

I 

Eac h need Is reflected In a corresponding objective. Each objective * 

/ 

is evaluated. No two objectives can be evaluated exactly the same way,/ 

-* * * * / 

The, objectives and their evaluation are logical extensions of the/ 

/ 

needs and problems. ■ J 

. J , ' 'Is 

PROBL/m ^ NEED ) T)BJBCTIVE — ■ \ EVALUATION 

If thjf^problem-need--objecttve*-evaluation relationship seems 
elementaVy, tt Is. And^'that's good. Central office desegregation s;t^ff 
and teachers in the schools became familiar with evaluation as an 
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' integral part of the entire desegregation process. LittTe time was 
spe^t In explaining or justifying program evaluation and its related 
activities.* Evaluation belonged, 



Objectives to be evaluated and the evaluation techniques follow: 
» Objective 1 . ^ ' 

To continue u to maintain or 'improve the racial balance of ' the desegre- 
gated schools in which the ipwposed activities are implemented, so 
that by June, 1981, the proportion of minority to norj-minority students 
* is not less than 2S% nor greater than 75% as stated in the Voluntary 
Desegregation Plan. 

-* 

Evaluations ^ ^ 

The Pupil Directory Information File (PDIF) is a regularly maintained* 
system that is used to keep track of individual pupil information such 
as school, grade, and room. The PDIF also contains an indicator for 
each pupi 1 1 s, race. The November 1 380 update of this fil^ will be used 
to produce a .report on the racial distributions of each program. 

The results of later updates bf the PDIF will be reported so that 
project administrators may be kept informed of changes in the percsntag 
of minority and non-minority students at each site. / 

The techniques specified will enable the evalation team to determine 
the degree to which the need for minority and non-minority students ^ 
to voluntarily enroll in the project has been addressed. Descriptions 
of progress toward attainment wi 1 1 be produced after each pupil 

i rectory update. The final June, 198l k update will be used to neasure 
the object Ive. 

Objective 2 . 

During the 1980-1981 school year* students who participate in programs 
desidned to meet the special needs incident to the elimination of 
minority group isoldtion and discrimination will, demonstrate a positive 
increase in tolerance , awareness * and understanding of peers from 
different racial or cultural backgrounds as measured* by an increase 
in the Hwnber of cross-racial friendships from November, 1380 to 
May j 1981 on the revised Classroom Perception Inventory * 

'Evaluation 

The Cl^sshsom Perception Inventory was developed by Robert E\ Slavin 
at thq. Center for Social Organization of Schools, Johns *Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It Is a socIometHc measure that has been successful in 
measuring cross-racial, friendships. 
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The Classroom Perception Inventory will be administered in 
November, 1980 and again in Hay l £981 » to a stratified random 1 
sample of desegregated classrooms. An increase in tol eranfcef. aware- 
ness, and understanding should be reflected by an increase In the 
number of cross-racial friendships, ✓ 

'In addition, the evaluation team is Ln the process of developing 
an Affective Observation Scale* This scale is designed t to measure 
tolerapt behaviors of students in" free choice situations. Peer- 
peer interact tons, are videotaped so that observers may be trained 
and behaviors classified. 



Object Tve 3 



To promote ccrrrzmity involvement with pdrents and other community' 

"\e~he?§ through the use of phone calls j meetings, workshops , written 
*30T7TMvication } and conferences during the 1980-1981 school year to 
'the- extent that 90% of the parents of elewmtary and secondary school 

children in the project -are contacted by the program staff 3 as measured 

by the Basic Grant Parent Survey . 

Evaluation % 

In order to determine the level of parent/community involvement for 
the projects, the evaluart ion* team will develop record keeping forms 
and procedures for, the collection of data on coritactsjsetween programs 
and the community. The forms will ^be reviewed, and summarized periodi- 
cally to determine the extent of the projects 1 efforts in Tight of the 
established criteria. The school counselor will be responsible for 
keeping records of these contacts. > . 

The target populay^l^geludes parents of children errr4lled in each of 
the grant proj ect^^^Si rig the 1 980- 1 98] 'school year, the evaluation 
team will observe wS^nopss meetings, and conferences in order to 
collect information regarding the extent to which activities have been 
implemented that deal with the reduction of fears and apprehensions 
about voluntary desegregation, It is believed that such parent/ 
•Community contacts will reduce these fears and apprehensions. 

In May, 1981, the evaluation team will administer the Parent Survey 
to a stratified random sample of parents of ch I Idren, enrolled in 
desegregation projects ?n order to determine the .amount and quality of 
thele contacts. 



Object ive k 



In order to meet the special needs of teachers and other staff arising 
from their assignment to new schools 3 or involvement with pupils who 
will be new to the schools 3 each teacher bnd paraprofessional associated 
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with desegregation programs will receive, by June, 1981, training in: 
inter-group delations; development of specialized curricula; teaching 
skills; arid vhai'aalez'-isiios of ejf&a Lively irU&grai&d schools; ad 
indicated by the existence of specific plans for etaff developneK^ 
within each program and the attendance records for each training 
session, fhe Staff Development Survey will be administered in 
June, 1381 in .order to determine staff perceptions of the effectiveness 
of the training* , 

^valuation . • 

In order to document the Implementation of the staff development < 
" component of each program iq the^reas of fntergroup relations, 
specialized curricula, teaching, ski 1 Is , and the characteristics of 
effectively integrated schools* there will be ongoing observat ions bf 
the training sessions by the program evaluators. Also, training 
session ptans and attendance records will be reviewed so that inform- 
ation for both prog^m management and outcome evaluation purposes nnay 
be developed. It is expected that all staff involved In each program 
will receive staff development in the areas specified. Their involve- 
ment^in 5 these activities should result in improved approaches and 
improved tntergroup relations. 

In June, 1 98T, the evaluation team will administer the Staff 
Development Survey to a stratified random sa m ple of teachers «3~d other 
staff in order ^o determine their perceptions of the effectiveness of 
the training sessions. - 

Objective 5 

Students enrolled in Instructional Enrichment Centers, *?upio ir.i Art 
pnrichment Centers, and Middle '/ears Alternative Programs will "ain^zin 
or improve their national percentile ranking in reading and mazn^ati ?j 
tfrom February, 1980 to February, 1981 as measured by the California 
■ Achievement Tests (CAT). 

Evaluation 

The School Districts cltywide testing program data from the February, 
1980 and February, 1981 administrations of the CAT will be used to 
compare the pretest and posttest differences for individual students 
enrolled in these programs. 

Determination of improved achievement as specified in th§ objective in 
reading and mathematics for the 1 38 1-1 982 school year will be deternmed 
by using the oat ional W-normed California Achievement Tests. Since 
these data will be analyzed for each program, Information dealing with 
.the specific target populations will be presented, It Is assumed that 

( 



participation in these enrichments-programs will' have a positive effect 
upon ^achievement levels to the extent that . students are able to 
maintain or improve their percentile ranks fromJ980 to 1981, S4nce 
the SchooJ District has a voluntary desegregation plan > the avail- 
ability of a legitimate control' group is precluded. Thus, each 
individual in the program acts as his/he.r own control, w 

V ATTEMPTING TO HAKE EVERYQHfe HAPPY f 

Five separate problem areas and their corresponding needs, 

objectives and evaluation designs have been identified^ So too have I 

the eight basic program models^ the School District has developed*, to 

encourage voluntary desegregation, 

Even trying to keep the evaluation as manageable as is possible 

\ 

still results . in five objectives 'for each of eight different educational 
program in 76 -schools, If the desegregation programs were only "basic 

skills,, 11 or only "music enrichment s n or only . n pa i ring % " the task would 

■ . ■ 1 - \ 

be nuch easier. 4 As it is, the objectives and their evaluation are le^s 

program specific than they are desegregation general. 

1 ■ I 

The evaluation unit operates on as many levels as'there are clients 

* ■> . 

The needs of each _tl tent differ. An eliii^cri ticism of ESAA program 

officers in Washington was that there were too. many overall objectives/ 

An early*cri ticism from school principals ^nd program coordinators was 

that the objectives were not prog*ra|i specific, The challenge was to 

make everyone happy. «■ 

Aggregating data was necessary |for ESAA initial and final reports 

to Washington. They were of little ^alue to Individual school programs 



if 

The individual schools were lesi interested in how all of 

' \ 

the projects fared In one area than tjiey were In the progress of thair 
particular project in that area. While fully acknowledging this need, 
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the evaluation 'unit was^still taxed in its efforts to meet it on a 
school by school, project by project basis. Decisions of greatest 
good for the -greatest number frequently had to be* made* 

j Written reports were limited to those required for continued 
funding. The evaluation unit could write reports, or it could evaluate 
programs. TJiere was not enough time to do both. The unit specialized 
in providing process evaluation services on a school or project basis. 
Anything that^came out <i»n a surnriarized written report wa* already old 
news to the teachers and coordinators responsible for the programs, 
AM services to individual projects were documented by program restoring 
reports* % 

Still, it is difficult to make everyone happy, for example, the 
evaluation unit is not always happy' They have collected all earner of 
interesting data* If they only had the tine to d i sserrl nate* tncr.. . . 
V! THE NEED FOR EFFECTIVE MULTIPLE MEASURES 

r 

On t£e individual school or project level, each objective is 
stated In t^fcns of an evaluation question, The evaluation of the 
voluntary desegregation plan seeks answers to five questions: 

X. Are students volunteering so that schools become desegre^jzel? 

2, Do^ the students get along with each other in their new 
^chools? 



S, jfAre parehts involved and informed; 



4. Are teachers and other staff receiving the necessary training 1 
so that the programs are properly implemented? 

5. ?fhw has the desegregation plan affected students' achievement 
in basic skills? 
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Are students volunteering so that schools become 
desegregated? 

* 

\ This question Is answered through the use of the Pupil Directory 
Information File (PDIF) updates Mn October, January , "Apr II , and r 
^ June. On the school level, the actual number of voluntary transfers' 

in or out is computed. This Is the easiest question to answer. It 

/ 

is also considered the most important. Unless the school become's 
desegregated, there is no program left to evaluate, ESAA withdraws * ' 
its funding, 

£. Zc the students get .along with each ether in their nev school? 

This question Is answered In several different ways- Primarily, 
students are observed throughout the school day by a m^ber of the 
evaluation unit. Regular rtionitorlng, as well as discussions with 
prlncipals, teacher% aides, and students give the evaluator the best 
sense of how well the students .are getting along, 

Observations during free choice situations (unobtrus Ive^ly of 
course) have also proved invaluable, The unit has experimented with * 
video taping In the school yards and lunch rooms In order to cate- 
gorize different types of behavior in desegYegated situations. 

Students In grades three to^ght are administered the Class- 
room Perception Inventory on a Stratified random basis. The socio- 

metric measure has been successful in measuring cross-racial friendships 

i 

On the secondary level, a locally developed Instrument designed 
to measure racial tolerance and understanding has been successfully 
field tested. 
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3. Are parents involved and informed? 

This question is answered on the school level* through the . 
'project personnel themselves. The school secretary, principal , 



teachers, and counselors regularly commun icate with parents. These 

4 

\ 

contacts are^T£corded. Flyers and announcements are shared with the 
evaluation unit. 

Meetings and staff development sessions directed at parents and 
community are attended by the evaluators. 

To ^nswer this question on a citywlde basis, a parent/phone 
survey Is'^s^'filstered to a stratified random sample parents in 

i 

the spring, 

4 . Are teachers corji other s~<z"' £? receiviKc zh& ^ze^es^ani trai Ki~*u 
bo that the progress are wcverVj i^Zs^en^&d? 

This question is answered -several different w$ys as well. The 
evaluation, unit regularly attends scheduled staff development sessions 
for project personnel in a schooJ * Once a session has been completed, 
the evaluator monl-tors the project In the classroom to see If, in > 
fact, tjhe teacher or aide is using the skills that were presented 
fn the earlier staff development sess ion. feedback \% supplied, not 
only to, the school staff, but to the person or persons who led the 
staff development session as well, 

To answer this question on a citywlde basis, a staff develop- 
ment survey is administered to a stratified random sample of school 
staffs In the spring. 
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5. How has the desegregation plan affected students ' 
achievement in basic skills? 

Although the School District tests all students In reading 
£nd mathematics on the California Achievement Tests as $art of its 
ci-tywid^ teeing program, this question Is best answered on an 
individual student basis, 

For^ind Jvidual schools who have participated in the Voluntary 
Desegregation Plan for two test administrations, the answer to this 
question was not an easy one to explain. Teachers and principals 
felt their schools were ff doing better. " Individual students afrd * 
grades within schools did, in fact, show an increase in achievement. 

The evaluation team was unable to attribute this finding solely 
to individual students 1 participation In the desegregation projects. 
The fact remains, however,, that new students, mostly minority, 

4 * 

voluntarily enrolled for the' purposes of desegregation In schools that 

were predominantly non-minor Tty. These .school s showed no loss in 

I * 

achievement. In fact, the majority of grades actually gained over 
two test administrations, * 



The need for effective multiple measures cannot be discounted. 

i 



Ujpe measures can^i 
Desegregation is not completed simply ^cause students have trans- 
ferred to their new buildings. On the individual school level, 
only adequate answers to each evaluation question can determine 
whether or not the desegregation process may be considered successful 
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VI ! BEYOND THE OBJECTIVES 

{ .— ' -- 

The evaluation unit Is both capable and caring.. Thi"5 com- 
binatlon allows them to conduct professional evaluations of 
edi/cat lonal' programs that are designed to^encdlirage desegregation. 
Certainly, the probl em-need-objecti v^~ evaluation relationship has 
proved effective on the district level! So,too have the evaluation 
questions been successful onvthe school level. (>ood evaluation 
notwithstanding, one should rpt get the Impression that the Voluntary 
Desegregation Plan is "the airSwer* 11 

The racial distribution of the* general population and public 
schools is vei^y different* While the city population Is estimced 
to' be kZ% minority, the School District Is over 70% ninorfty.*. 
Philadelphia has one of the largest parochial school systens in the 
Country. It Is far more segregated (and far more white) than is the 
jkho&l District. Of the 281 of the School District that is white, 
the 'vast majority live In the northeast portion of the city* 

TKe School Districts Voluntary (or free choice) Plan was 
officially created by a Board Resolution which approved the policy 
that permHted voluntary transfers of students only if desegregation 
i£ promoted* That 1 s^ predominantly minority schools can accept only 

i 

i 

non-minor! ty transfers; predom Irrant I y non-minority schools can 
accept only minority transfers, ESAA funds were spent to create 
programs that would attVact students of the "needed 11 race Into the 
school. Free choice for some Is* in reality, rkx choice for others* 
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BlackJItudents In predominantly wfiite schools are unable tp take 
advantage of an^of the desegregation programs. The same holds 
true> of^course, for white students in predominantly black schools. 
Their leavirlg adversely affects the racial balance of a sending school 

Publicity efforts designed to make sfudents and their parents 
sensitive th the many worthy "educational options 11 available as part 
of the Voj4jntary Desegregation Plan brought a tremendous number of 
transfer requests, Students in the "adversely affected" group have 
no "options." For them, this is a forced. Involuntary, no-choice, 
stay where you are desegregation plan. 

Transfers are limited by the School District's neighborhood 
schooT policy. A desegregation program placed in a neighborhood 
school is open, first, to all school age children living In the 
neighborhood. A program placed In* a predominantly white school must 
first serve its neighborhood whites. Only if there is room can 
non-whites transfer »in for the program, This*l«ave^ minority 
students on waiting lists for programs designed to attract them. 
Ev€|*y effort is made to get these students off waiting lists and i^to 
other programs* There are still more minority students waiting to. 
be served than there is room for them.* 

There is plenty of f room for noR-mlnorlty students in minority^ 
school^ Only neutral site magnet schools have successfully attracted 
white students, Jten attitude of "If they want to come here^ffne, 
but don't make us go there" Is present among most white parents. 

\ ■ ■ - 
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^ Desegregation programs that have been placed in minority schools 
were not funded by E3AA after Che fTfsi year. They were not cost 
effective, t 

Many principals *tn minority schools have expressed serious doubts 
about a desegregation plan that encourages . the i r very best s*tudent:s to 
transfer, leaving them with fewer high achieving, well attending, 
youngsters {and pa.rents) in their schools. 

Even the Pennsylvania Human <Ael at Ions Commission has acknowledged 
that^nany minority students can not be desegregated given the demo- 
k graphics of the School District. 

For all Intents and purposes, the evaluat ton |un i t Is evaluating a 
one-way desegregation plan. 
VIII ^THINKING AHEAd * 

There are still questions to be answered: 

. Is one-way desegregal^n better than no desegregation? 

^ . How much more voluntary desegregation can be expected? 

. What will happen to the Voluntary Desegregation Plan (and the 
evaluation unit) if ESAA grants are cut in favor of the 
proposed Reagan block grants? 



Up to now, tfj^ Voluntary Plan has received favorable press f<jr 
its programs, if not for its student movement, During 1976-1377* 
tfie year prior to court approval of the plan, there were dese- 
gregated schools serving AO, 171 students. By fall, I980 there were 
79 desegregated schools serving 62,063 students, Still, only 27*7^ 
of Philadelphia^ students are fn desegregated schools. 



The School Districts attitude towards desegregation has always 
been one of "creative procrast mat Son* 11 It should prove Interesting 
from a political (if not from an evaluation) standpoint to see what, 
the next few months hold, * 




